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‘In empty state 
My days go on, while false hours prophesy 
Thy quick return: at last, in sad despair, 
I cease to bid thee, leave thee free as air; 
When, lo, thou stand’st before me, glad and fleet, 
And lay’st undreamed-of treasures at my feet’ 


HELEN Hunt JACKSON 


‘There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


He fought his doubts and gather’d strength 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own’ . 
F In Memoriam 
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INTRODUCTORY. 
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It were perhaps right that I should 
preface the following pages by a brief 
statement of the reasons which appear 
to me to justify their publication. 
Were the faiths which men to-day, 
in the nineteenth century, profess, felt. 
to be universally or even generally 
adequate for the purpose of bring- 
ing man into that spiritual communion 
with God in which I conceive religion 
to essentially consist, there could be 
no possible purpose in thus presenting 
to the reader the spectacle of a man 
rescued out of the chaos to which his: 
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involuntary questionings had reduced 
the religion he learned at his mother’s 
knee, by an influence which was little 
short of a revelation, and which, to him 
personally at any rate, was productive 
of the most perfect and blessed satis- 
faction. But seeing that this chaos, so 
far from being peculiar to an individual, 
is not even exceptional, but, as we may 
almost say, if only we will consider it 


honestly, general 


a chaos brought 
about, it may be, by ‘science falsely 
so called, but very real chaos neverthe- 
less, and the cause of much mental 
misery, and of that distrustfulness of 
self which is so marked a characteristic 
of our times—when we consider this it 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as 
an imperative duty to publish forth the 
manner in which the most vital of all 
problems was satisfied (it would not 


perhaps be right to say solved) for one 
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man, if only becauw eth. were Within ~ 
bounds of vossibility Bees somne’ one 
other man’ of those who feel their creeds 
crumbling away an indication might 
be given of the manner in which his 
soul too might receive satisfaction. 

By extracts and abridgments from 
the earlier diaries I have thought it 
well to show occasional footmarks of 
the man’s, or youth’s, passage along 
that path which seems, with but so few 
exceptions, to lead no whither. I have 
suppressed no extract, even of those 
expressive of the most impassioned 
anguish of mind, which I thought use- 
ful as exhibiting the successive stages 
of his mental life. If there be expres- 
sions which give offence, and even pain, 
I would remind the reader that I have 
but just pleaded my justification for 
presenting to him the very inmost 
thoughts of a young man on the rack of 


a 
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the soul's cruellest problems—thoughts . 
confided to his private journals with 
no present expectation that another eye 
than his own should see them; and if 
there be one who can say that his own 
thoughts have ever been free from 
offence, let him cast the first stone. 

I would also say that this short 
narrative, as I have written it down, is 
not a novel—a work of fiction. Personal 
colouring and names I have altered, for 
purposes of concealment, but the ex- 
tracts from the diaries are genuine : 
they are what they pretend to be, 
honest records of a soul’s strugglings 
and experiences as they appealed to the 
consciousness of him who suffered them. 

Finally, though many of the con- 
tentions which I have transcribed are 
doubtless of the crudest kind, and most 
open to refutation, I have, nevertheless, 
set them down as I found them, for it 
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is possibly just where they are most 
fallacious that they are most typical of 
the young thought of the age. And, 
setting aside the triumphant conclusion 
to which these diaries lead, it is surely 
rather by looking the religious diffi- 
culties of our rising generations clearly 
and boldly in the face that we should 
hope to find a help and a solution, than 
by putting them away into a dark 
corner and st\iving to delude ourselves 


into ignoring their existence. 


—tA_ 


is THE 
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Him of whom these pages treat I had 
known, for a while, but slightly. He 
was a man I had been always glad to 
meet, and had met often; but we had 
not been greatly thrown together. 
Once or twice I had been to his 
rooms. A man’s surroundings often 
tell you something of the man himself; 
but in his case the indications were 
chiefly negative. They. betokened a 
love of comfort, but no deep esthetic- 
appreciation—a cultivated intelligence, 
but no special method or direction in 
his studies. Sundry books were strewn 
B 
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about the table; and on a small book- 
shelf were a ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ¢ Silas 
Marner,’ ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,’ ‘M. de Camors,’ the ‘Bon Gaul- 
tier Ballads, some volumes of Emerson 
and Robert Browning, and some books, 
purporting to be for children, by Mrs. 
Ewing—a library wherein most things 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

I do not mean to say that these 
were all he read; for he read a great 
deal, of very various literature, very 
fast and carelessly; but these were all 
he kept by him. A collection without 
method, you will say ; stamping him at 
once an uninformed man, and perhaps 
a foolish man—probably, too, a very 
ordinary man. And you would, per- 
haps, be right; for possibly there is no 
man so ordinary that his life history is 
not a tragedy—an unwritten one. But 


his shall be written, even if never read. 
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He interested me, casually—with 
the interest the most careless student 
of character feels in a reserved disposi- 
tion, which hides, to say the least, pos- 
sibilities. And then, all at once, he 
one day gave me his diaries. 

Why did he do it? 

I do not know—except that he said 
I did not bother him, that I understood 
him, or that I did not attempt to under- 
stand him—in fact, that I accepted him 
as I found him, and did not try to im- 
prove upon him—did not bother him: 
that contained it all. 

And why should he think that I 
should care to see his diaries ? 

I do not know; but he must have 
thought I should, or he would not have 
given them to me: and I did. 

His library, to so call it, we have 
decided was without method; but it 
was not, therefore, without meaning. 

B 2 
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For it tells what attracted him—what 
he cried over, and what he laughed 
over; and this, known adequately, is 
knowing the man. Moreover, in its 
very want of method there was mean- 
ing. His life was as incomplete and 
as many-sided—you will know in what 
limited sense to take this—as his 
library. 

He was only thirty when he gave me 
these diaries, though he appeared more; 
so the books did not range over many. 
years. That which bore date of the year 
which saw his seventeenth birthday 
was in the form of an autobiography, 
and did not claim to be a record of 
events as they passed (as did the diaries 
which spoke of the subsequent years) — 
a memoir, it might almost be called, so 
great a faculty did it reveal of viewing 
himself impersonally. Diary, too, is, ~ 


strictly speaking, a misnomer for the 
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books he gave me, though they bore 
that name, in gold letters, on their 
covers; for they were merely occasional, 
not daily records, taking account only, 
so far as objective occurrences were con- 
cerned, of those very trivial matters 
which are often the crucial points of 
life to the individual. 
But what, further, did these gold- 
lettered ‘diaries’ at first and princi- 
pally reveal—to reckon roughly the 
sum-total (that is of the volumes which 
he at first gave me) before jotting 
down the items? A soul groping in 
the religious—darkness, we may almost 
eall it, in the confusion of devious lights 
which have fallen across it, of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘The old order verily 
passing away, and no new coming to 
replace it. A record, too, of the slow 
creeping death of creed, of the growth 
of scepticism—there seemed the hope- 
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lessness of it—and of a young soul 
beaten about till, of very weariness, it 
accepted this lifelessness as the best 
possible: a halcyon, ever liable to be 
vexed, in the midst of a raging sea; 
but no true haven, surely ! 

‘And yet, what would you have?’ 
he said to me, when, having read all 
of his diaries but the latest, I foolishly, 
as the further revelation of that final 
diary showed me, presumed to speak to 
him as one knowing him at least as 
well as himself did. ‘ What would you 
have? Iam too honest—I cannot do 
it—to accept as Christianity the con- 
ventional paraphrase of it which those 
who profess themselves—ay, and I 
honestly believe really deem themselves 
—pious Christians call Christianity, 
and, in all smooth satisfaction to them- 
selves, practise. I do not speak of 


hypocrites, mind you,’ he went on; ‘I 
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speak of those who live studiously up 
to—or within so short a space of as 
prayer and penitence will, they tell 
themselves, bridge over—the standard 
which they accept, having been taught 
both by precept and example so to do, 
as the standard of the religion they 
profess. There are men and women, I 
do not deny it,’ said he, ‘ who practise 
the teachings of the Christian religion 
in all fervency and truth. There is a 
certain soldier who died in this coun- 
try’s service, in Africa, not long ago. 
There are certain men and women work- 
ing for their kind in the slums of our 
cities. And there are, doubtless, many 
more whose names will never shine on 
the scroll of fame, and who neverthe- 
less have their reward—I do not speak 
of them: I do not presume to set my- 
self alongside of them, to measure my 


life’s work, which is nothing, against 
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theirs, which is all that human men 
and women can do for the good of their 
kind; but I am presumptuous enough 
to think that, had I the belief that 
the thousands of good pious people, 
as the world esteems them, who go to 
church, and live honest respectable 
lives, profess to hold, I should .be not 
one whit behind these fanatics, as the 
world, again, inclines to deem them, 
who devote their own lives to others. 
It is with the rank and file of the 
Christian people that I claim to take 
my stand; for I affirm that I am 
as good a man and citizen as the 
majority of them—excepting that I am 
incapable of a self-delusion: which is 
my bitter misfortune, but not my fault. 

‘And yet, were I to declare this 
my misfortune to the world, then 
should I be indeed in the world, but 
not of the world; for it would shun me, 
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and thrust me forth from itsseommunity 


as a pariah or a leper.’ —S LIB 

_~ Alas! what could I say in response ? 
I felt this young man to be not of that 
vapid type which assumes agnosticism 
as a fashion, as a pretension. Beyond 
doubt he was terribly in earnest. 
Mercifully, however, the necessity did 
not devolve upon me of attempting to 
find him an answer. Of his own 
suffering be won his way to a blessed 
knowledge which none could teach 
him. 

But let us commence methodically, 
and peruse in due order his journals. 
And let us first endeavour to under- 
stand how he came to find himself in 
such desperate case. 

I have said that. his so-called 
‘diaries’ were not a record of daily pass- 
ing events. I may say more—that they 


were not mainly a record of events at 
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all, but rather of the writer’s acquisition 
of ideas, which, perhaps, more truly 
than events constitutes the complexity 
which we call life. And that the 
record is by no means an exceptional 
one is perhaps true, though it is a 
record of an intelligence in revolt 
against very many of what it is usual 
to deem the accepted dogmas of the 
nineteenth century. For this very 
revolt itself, is it not characteristic and 
typical of this latter end of the century ? 
I go so far as to think that it is on this 
very account—by reason of its being 
typical rather than exceptional—that 
the record may be of interest and even 
valuable. 

The father of this young man, then, 
in whom these journals call us to take 
an interest, was a certain Sir Philip 
Williams (so let us term him, retaining 


his actual rank, put disguising for 
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sufficiently obvious reasons his true 
name)—Sir Philip Williams, Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and Admiral 
of the Fleet; a man who had fought 
for his country on the high seas in the 
days before ‘the service had gone to 
the dogs, sir.’ 

Now, this fine old English gentle-. 
man had his nautical parlance held in 
severe check by two potent curbs, 
whereof one was a very simple and 
childlike faith in the Christian reli- 
gion, so far as he could hammer its 
doctrines out of the Bible, as interpreted 
to him in his childhood and in the 
sermons of the parish priest; and the 
second, which should have possibly 
come first, was, to state it briefly, Lady 
Williams. It would seem that he was 
no hard-bitten, hard-swearing, horny- 
handed sea-dog of the old famous type, 
but a very kind, simple-hearted old 
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gentleman, mated with a helpmeet in 
every respect as kindly intentioned, 
and almost as simple-minded, .as him- 
self. They were both well on in life at 
the date of the birth of James, the 
autobiographer, the journalist; for he 
mentions that at the time at which the 
journals commence their contemporary 
narrative his father was seventy, while 
his mother confessed to fifty-five. 

Well, under what brighter auspices 
could James’s horoscope have been 
cast? we ask. 

It is James himself who supplies 
the answer. While fully crediting his 
parents with numberless excellent 
qualities, he nevertheless does not con- 
ceal his opinion that they were ‘ narrow’ 
—a criticism of which we shall, I think, 
find in the journals sufficient justifica- 
tion. 


He portrays himself attending the 
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parish church, at the age of five, under 
the safeguard of an excellent nurse, 
with pleasure and interest. 

At seven he worships under the 
maternal eye, and, his interest in bright 
bonnets, new faces, and the general 
novelty incidental to church-going 
having abated, is wearied by it—which 
elicits from him a comparison between 
such perfunctory observances and the 
taking of the proverbial horse to the 
water which he has no desire to drink. 

For his earliest child-life these very 
slight suggestions may suffice. 

But, besides those we have named, 
there were, of the family of Williams, 
other members, brothers and sisters of 
our James, but by so many years his 
seniors that it was impossible that 
they should share or assist him'in his 
childish amusements. He was as an 


only child with some half-score or so 
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of parents—a dubious advantage, it 
may be. 

‘Of my father, he writes, ‘I saw 
but little; but his authority was held 
in terrorem over me, as an ever-possible 
and always adverse ultimate court of 
appeal. It is no exaggeration to say 
—nor, under the circumstances, is it 
unnatural—that I regarded my father, 
whom I now recognise to have been 
the very best and kindest of men, with 
the intensest fear and hatred. 

‘My mother I saw more constantly, 
though she was greatly occupied with 
her duties as mistress of a large house- 
hold. JI remember that, for an hour 
or so daily, she used to teach me 
my childish lessons; but it was my 
sister Mary who chiefly superintended 
my religious and esthetic culture, and 
to her, for a few years after my release 
from nurse’s rule, I was most devotedly 
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attached. She was my confidante, my 
only confidante—for I was a child of 
keen sensitiveness—until a very trivial 
matter drove me back into myself, and 
constrained me to hide, even from her, 
my springing fancy.’ 

Several pages of the journal are 
occupied with the petty incidents of 
this sympathetic communion with his 
elder sister, and then follows a very 
strange and fanciful picture—a picture 
which, without doubt, represents, in 
very simple allegory, an experience of 
his own young life. For it is a repre- 
sentation of a train standing waiting at 
the mouth of a tunnel whence its exit 
has been arrested by a warning danger- 
signal. 

The tunnel is marked ‘ Reserve,’ 
and the signal post is named ‘ Ridicule.’ 

Why he should have made this 
elaborate, if inartistic picture, instead 
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of contenting himself with writing 
down the very. obvious meaning of it, 
I cannot say; but I fancy it must have 
been with a view of emphasising this 
as, in his estimate, a most important 
occasion of his life.. For he goes on to 
describe how the first outpourings of 
his young soul, confided to the sympa- 
thetic ear of his sister, had been drawn 
forth into bright promise ; but then had 
come a day when this sister, with little” 
insight, indeed, into the incalculable 
power she was wielding over his future 
—a power and responsibility whose 
extent she should have trembled to 
realise—had, in utter innocence, made, 
before others, girlish fun of one of his 
childish confidences. 

‘I remember that I said nothing, 
and, of course, recognised not at all,’ 
he writes, ‘that this was a turning- 


point in my life; but oh! sister mine, 
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it was just in that one moment that 
the danger-signal, which. for years was 
never taken down, was hoisted: the 
train never came forth from its tunnel 
—never, that is, until, within the black- 
ness of that tunnel, it had become 
so heavy-laden with years of worldly 
wisdom that you may say that actually 
that individual train did not leave the 
tunnel at all, so changed was it from 
that hopeful, panting, forward-going 
thing which your finger of scorn all 
unwittingly arrested. I wonder where 
the train would have ended, had it not 
happened so? Possibly its load of 
wisdom would have been lighter (is 
that possible ?); but most assuredly it 
would have borne along with it more 
hopefulness, more happiness, and more 
- lovableness. 

‘Yes, that danger-signal of ridicule 
was ever before it, as it panted to leave 

Cc 
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that tunnel of reserve, until now I 
hardly know that it has any power, 
or any desire at all, to win its way out 
of the gloom.’ 

Is there not, in this childish but 
pathetic story, enforced as it is by 
his simple allegorical picture, a lesson 
which, though it is indeed a truism, 
is-most apt to be neglected by many 
upon whom sit lightly the responsi- 
bilities of child-education and child- 
companionship ? or companionship 
is education to a child; and for my 
own part, never, since I have read this 
portion of James’s diary, have I been 
able in children’s company to throw 
off from myself the weight of the feel- 
ing that a chance commonplace word 
of mine might convey to those recep- 
tive, plastic natures an idea which 
might become a factor of almost infinite 


power, for good or evil, in their future 
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- lives. Greatest of all is the blighting 
power of that ridicule which we are so 
prone to scatter lightly; which, indeed, 
has-no effect at all upon natures world- 
hardened in the brunt of life, but which 
falls like poison—like poison which 
may be the death of noxious growths 
if well applied, it is true, but, mis- 
directed, withers, not less surely, the 
seeds of good promise—upon the tender 
souls of children. Deal gently with 
their fancies, be they never so fanciful. 
To them the most innocent jesting 
may mean poignant pain, and the child 
whose confidences have been buried in 
its own breast has known no child- 
hood. 

After this episode, so trivial in 
itself, yet so full of cruel consequences, 
there follows in his autobiography a 
dreary stretch of his young way through 
life, relieved by scarcely a landmark so 


e2 
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that we can say ‘here ended such and 
such a stage, and here began such and 
such another.’ It is, for the most part, 
along monotony, with occasional out- 
breaks of exasperation, of the gradual 
erowth of a spirit of question and sus- 
picion of the truths of his creed. He 
narrates stories, of slight interest, of 
his early school days; tells us of the 
joy with which he ever anticipated the 
holidays, and of the disillusion that 
but a brief while of the unnatural, 
- mentally morbid home life, upon which, 
under the chill of reserve, he had en- 
tered, never failed to bring to him. 

At length, however, we reach a 
point at which his unrestful question- 
ings came to a head. 

‘The manner of the growth of my 
scepticism,’ he writes, ‘I can hardly 
myself trace. I think it was a com- 


bination of influences: first, a natural 
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bent to an analytical spirit that de- 
manded to see into the realities of 
things; then, the uncompromising 
length of the Sabbath services which 
I, nolens volens—mostly nolens, though 
I was far from having the courage 
to say so—was compelled to attend, 
and which first, I think, revealed to 
me the appalling fact that I had no 
pleasure in the ordinances of the reli- 
gion I was taught to call mine. And 
then also I picked up, and pieced in 
with my own little notions, any chip 
of light, trivial irreverence which I 
heard my elders let fall. For all the 
while that I was at home, first in the 
intervals of day school, and then in the 
holidays from a public school, I was 
almost entirely with those far older than 
myself; and having not one single soul 
to whom to tell my boyish thoughts, I 
brooded upon them until, through the 
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fog of my perplexed brain, my visions 
took the size of giants. 

‘And yet I knew so well that no 
one was unkind to me, that all meant 
me so well; and I think that in that 
was more than half the bitterness of it : 
for it is not our enemies who have 
power to hurt us—of them we ask 
nothing ; but it is those of whom 
we ask bread, and who give us a 
stone—these it is who wound and crush 
the nature which rises up to be em- 
braced and is repulsed. Oh yes, it is 
all so well-intentioned! and I used to 
think myself such a wicked little boy, 
I remember, that I could not love to 
sit in the cold, dreary church, and 
listen to the sermon I could not under- 
stand—and such a wicked little boy 
that I did not prefer going out driving 
or walking, or reading some good book 


with my mother, to wading in the pond 
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for eels, or hunting in the hayloft for 
mouse-nests. And the more I felt my 
wickedness, the more wicked I seemed 
to grow—the more I seemed to dislike 
the perfunctory church-going. 

‘Then, as I grew older, I began to 
read books which encouraged thought ; 
and of a sudden, at a far earlier age 
than that at which such experience 
befalls most, I fancy, I fell to musing 
—and I found myself a sceptic, fully 
grown ! 

‘Tt was then only that I at all ade- 
quately realised my own mental state. - 
It came upon me like a shock almost. 
I had not seen the growth at all; but 
here I found, on a sudden, the thing 
fully ‘grown. 

‘T have lived long enough now to 
know that this is the way in which the 
knowledge of our life’s phases does al- 
ways come tous. The growth goes on 
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silently, secretly, till on a sudden our 
eyes are opened, and we find something 
which is a revelation to us. 

‘For the moment I exulted. I 
was free, as one who had thrown off 
from himself mighty shackles. I was 
no longer humble, nor did I think my- 
self wicked; but others, deluded. I 
looked on myself with pride: I was a 
sceptic, agnostic—one of those superior 
orders of intelligence Thad read about 
in my books. 

‘I suppose that a man rarely loses 
faith in the fundamental principles of 
the religion he was brought up in 
without falling immediately into utter 
scepticism. I take it, it is seldom that 
his former idols are driven out by other 
idols, but that commonly they are ut- 
terly smashed, so that it is not even 
out of their fragments, but out of most 


painfully collected new bricks and 
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straw, that he can piece together for 
himself new ones. 

‘Ah! but it was but for a swiftly 
passing while that this mood of foolish 
pride was on me. All too soon I found 
my mental attitude even more insup- 
portable than before. When I attended, 
as of old, the services of the church, a 
new horror now seized upon me. Was 
not I a wicked hypocrite, thus to go 
and bow the knee—like Naaman in the 
house of Rimmon—in company with 
fellow-worshippers who would have 
spurned me from their community had 
my true heart been known to them? 
What torture was it to me, now, to 
listen to the pious adjurations of my 
good father and mother, and feel what 
they would think of me if they knew 
me as I knew myself! How the know- 
ledge of it set me more than ever apart 


from them, and made more than ever 
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an outcast of me in that home where 
all were so kind to me! 

‘And how I have tortured myself 
with questionings as to whether it were 
not my duty to tell them all the truth, 
and let them think what they would of 
me, braving the consequences. That 
would be the honest course. But the 
consequence — oh, how dreadful! not — 
to myself alone, but to those old people 
who loved me! Would it not almost 
bring them in sorrow to the grave? 

‘ And then, when I had brought my- 
self into this frame of mind, that my 
first duty was to spare my parents a. 
knowledge that would be so grievous 
to them, then would come upon me a. 
sickening suspicion that it was not in 
reality for their sake, but from my own 
timidity of character, which, like a 
coward, feared to tell out the truth, 
that I was living this life of hypocrisy. 
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What anguish it was, as my mind 
swept this way and that betwixt its 
countering arguments td 

It is while away from home, at 
school, that he first begins to write his 
life’s story in the tense of contemporary 
narration, and then only that the pages 
really merit in any sense the term of 
diaries. 

At no time do his school tasks ap- 
pear to have given him great difficulty, 
and there is little mention in his re- 
cord of his past, or of his experiences 
as jotted down as they occurred, of the 
troubles ordinarily incidental to school 
life. These, perhaps, sank in his men- 
tal estimate beneath the graver intro- 
spective struggle. It is just at the 
time when a further and most cruel 
trial was upon him that he takes up his 
parable in the present tense. 

‘And now,’ he writes, ‘has come 
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upon me that which I have so long 
dreaded and seen impending. My 
mother wishes me to be confirmed. 

‘Circumstances, in this instance, 
have favoured me so far, and the 
question of my confirmation has been 
delayed, by one cause or another, two 
years or so beyond that age at which 
it comes to most to be confirmed. But 
it has come at last; and what am I to 
say ?’ 

‘I have told my mother that I do 
not wish to be confirmed—just yet. 

‘“ Why not? I am already long 
past the age at which the Church ex- 
pects its members to take, of their own 
responsibility, its vows upon them. 
What is my objection to being con- 
firmed?” She asks it almost with 
tears in her eyes—for the receipt of 
my letter has brought her, in person, 
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to converse with me upon this subject. 
“What is my objection ? ” 

‘Yes, what am I to say is my ob- 
jection ? My conscience tells me (how 
does it come that I have still a con- 
science ?) that I ought to speak out 
now, once for all, the whole truth, let 
come what will. 

‘But I am a coward, I will not 
speak. I strive to parry the question, 
but it is no use— What is my objec- 
tion ?” 

‘Well, I take refuge in poor equivo- 
cation. ‘I could not eat of the sacra- 
mental food; the bread and the wine 
carry with them, to me, no signifi- 
cance.” 

‘« But, nevertheless, I could be con- 
firmed,” insists my poor good mother ; 
“confirmation does not necessarily im- 
ply immediate partaking of the sacra- 


ment.” 
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‘ And so the compromise is at length 
arranged. I am to be confirmed; but 
“until I see my way more clearly” I 
am not to be expected to go to the 
holy table.’ 

Here we may leave for a while the 
extracts, and pass over a painful narra- 
tion of all the mental struggles through 
which he passed in those days of pre- 
paration for the confirmation service. 
‘Had he done rightly?’ ‘Nay, he 
had acted as a coward, and was acting 
as a hypocrite. ‘But had he acted 
otherwise, oh the cruelty of the con- 
sequences, both on himself and those 
who loved him!’ ‘Ay, but even so, 
was he acting from a right motive, even 
if in itself the act was right ?’ 

Surely this is a hard case. What 
is the answer for it? In all the per- 
plexity of the tangle, which grows 


wearisome in his repetition of it, one’s 
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heart can but bleed for him as one 
reads. 

We may pass to the day before 
that appointed for the confirmation 
ceremony. 

‘J oy! joy!’ he begins, ‘I have had 
a respite. ‘To-day the school chaplain 
told us that all were expected to par- 
take of the sacrament next Sunday in 
the parish church. After his lesson I 
went to him and said it was impossible 
for me to do so. When he pressed for 
my reasons I told him, speaking less 
reservedly than I had done to my 
mother, that though I hoped to adapt 
myself to the moral requirements of a 
true son of the Church, my respect for 
her religious ordinances was not such 
as to justify me in taking part in one 
which was deemed so sacred. 

‘He sent me away for a while, and 


asked me to look in again in an hour’s 
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time. He then informed me that he 
had written to my father to tell him 
that he could not feel. himself justified 
in saying that I was in a fit state for 
confirmation. 

‘I need not say with what joy I 
acquiesced in his decision.’ 

This joy would seem, however, to 
have been of but brief duration ; for 
.the very next day we find another 
entry in his diary :— 

‘T have had a letter from my father. 
He writes that “had I seen the tears 
in my poor mother’s eyes when she 
read Mr. ’s letter, he thinks I 
should have been sorry.” 


‘«Thinks I should have been sorry!” 
‘I wandered out on the hill-side, 
among the furze-bushes, while the rest 
went to the confirmation service. The 
skies were blue, and the birds were 
singing cheerily, and the gorse was out 
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in all its golden g TY, and there was 
I in the midst of it AML? dt seemed to 
me as if the sky cowd nob: go. ot» being | 
so blue, and the birds singing, and the | 
gorse in its gaudy flower, while I was 
there amongst them. It seemed im- 
possible that misery so heart-rending 
as I was feeling could be dumb and fail 
to make its appeal to all the heedless 
universe. 

‘I wished to pray, and suddenly 
was arrested by the: reflection that I 
had denied the existence of that I should 
have prayed to. 

‘They say time heals misery. I 
wonder if it can ever do anything to 
assuage such misery, such forsaken- 
ness as mine ?’ 

Yes, ‘such forsakenness;’ he touched 
the key-note of it there. 

Truly it is a sad picture, that of 
himself which he sets before us. Scarcely 
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a sadder could any phase of the great 
life-problem present. Whether finding. 
expression in the agony of one who has 
donned the garb of priest, and taken 
upon him yows wherein he finds, 
too late, that his reason cannot ac- 
quiesce, or whether it seek the solace of 
a spiritual Wertherism in the grave, 
there can be no phase of mental suffer- 
ing more pathetic, as it seems to me, 
than that of this sensitive, keen-con- 
scienced schoolboy tortured by the 
cruel knowledge of the distress of his 
good parents, by racking doubts of the © 
integrity of his own motives, and bereft, 
as it seemed, of all help and sympathy 
of God or man. 

But, to note briefly the succeeding 
incidents of his outward life, he was 
now passing out of his schoolboy days, 
and we find him entering the larger 


world of a university; which outward 
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change is again but little noticed in 
his journals, being overshadowed by 
the bitter trouble of his inner life. 
True, it opened to him wider resources 
in the recorded wisdom of the ancients, 
whence he might fondly hope to find 
for himself the knowledge that his soul 
was seeking. Yet, throughout the 
change, we hear ever that note of ‘ for- 
sakenness’ ringing—through all his 
fevered efforts to strike out for himself 
some adequate scheme of living; of 
morality out of ancient and modern 
philosophers; of divine enlightenment 
out of religious works. And all in vain, 
as ever so. He buffeted himself help- 
lessly, with all the resources of his 
human intellect, against that rock which 
will never be cleft by philosophy. 

‘I have thought and thought,’ he 
writes; ‘been tossed from one refuge- 
less phase to another of non-belief, 
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until now at length I believe I have 
found my resting-place—such a resting- 
place as it is! I must call myself an 
Indifferentist. It is not, I believe, so 
much by any logical process that I have 
persuaded myself into this comparative 
peace, but rather it is of very weariness 
of the intellect that I have been driven 
to the conclusion that man cannot solve 
it; that it is useless trying; that there 
is but one mode of living our life—to 
stifle thought beneath things of this 
world, whether pleasure, business, or toil 
of the intellect—to live, in fine, as the 
beasts live; for we, like they (I see 
nought to show the contrary), we too 
go down to the grave and perish. 

‘ For where is your evidence of the 
immortality of the soul? Does not the 
reason of man, whereby you would 
differentiate him from the beast, wax 
and wane as his body does? “ Vanity 
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of vanities, saith the preacher.” Yes, 
‘Call is vanity ;” and if so, why, let me 
take vanity to be my God.’ 

And through it all we find him 
holding out no sympathetic hand of 
communion to those of the domestic 
circle about him; feeling himself shut 
off by the consciousness of the discord- 
ance of his beliefs with theirs on the 
subjects they held most sacred ; retiring 
into a shell of that cynical reserve 
which is ever the refuge of a sensitive- 
ness grown morbid under a sense of 
injury. 

Yet outside that family circle he 
‘was still capable of interests which 
were very human and anything but 
morbid. For at this time begins to 
appear in the journals, with growing 
frequency, a name hitherto strange to 
them, a name fraught with significance, 


a female name—Kate. 
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She was eldest of a family of four, 
two sisters and a brother ; and her 
father, being a widower, filled a mother's 
place towards the brother and younger 
sisters. It was, perhaps, due to this 
that her nature, as revealed to us in 
the diaries, appears gifted with a 
graciousness and cheerful serenity 
beyond her years. James speaks of 
her as a tall, fair young lady, to whom 
some would have accorded the epi- 
thet of beautiful as judged by classic 
standards, but to whom none could 
have denied the sweet and winning 
beauty of an expression full of good- 
ness and unselfish kindness. Whether 
we see her visiting the poor people 
in the village, who one and all loved 
her for her comprehension of their 
simple and by no means attractive 
troubles, or playing, with all the 
enjoyment of young, healthy animal 
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spirits, a game of anything but gentle 
romps with her brother and sisters, 
the only way she appears to have 
known of being happy was making 
others so. 

It would seem as if James, in the 
conflict of his distraught convictions, 
could hardly have said whether it were 
more pain or pleasure to him to see her 
sweet earnest face at church on Sundays 
as she entered with heartfelt devotion 
into the service, or stooped from time to 
time to help the little ones to find their 
places. He would go into the school- 
room in Kate’s father’s house, and loved 
above everything to hear the children 
sing, to Kate’s accompaniment, their 
simple old-fashioned songs or little 
hymns. 

‘God teach a little child to pray’ 
was Kate’s favourite; and when that 


was finished she would say, ‘Now, 
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then, you must sing ‘‘ The Sweet Story 
of Old” for James.’ 

They never grew tired of them. 

They had come to be ‘Kate’ and 
‘James’ to each other, even: while as 
yet there was no talk of love between 
them, and while James had sternly re- 
solved within himself that there never 
should be. For see! how could he—he, 
an outcast from the fold—dare raise his 
eyes to one who was the very flower of 
all the flock ? 
~ And so it went on, in the heyday 
of youth and happiness, and neither, I 
fancy, perceived the full measure of 
their danger till it was upon them— 
too close for them to take clear estimate 
of it. I do not think either James or 
Kate could have told how it happened 
—for the diary, at least, is well stocked 
with discreetest representations of their 


ignorance—but one day James betook 
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himself to the confessional of his jour- 
nal, to there record that he had that 
very day asked his beloved Kate to 
become his wife, and that his Kate had 
blessed him with a favouring answer. 

From this point forward we find the 
simple ‘ Kate’ superseded by the delici- 
ously appropriative ‘my Kate,’ under 
which guise she thenceforward figures 
in the diary. 

But the state of mind of poor James, 
though at times yielding to the gentle 
influence of his situation, was, in ge- 
neral, far enough from that which is’ 
considered proper to the lover accepted 
of her whom he genuinely loves. His 
mind was torn in an agony of doubt 
for the future, and of remorse for his 
past act in winning Kate’s love. For 
how could he wed with her ?—she, by 
her devout belief, set so immeasurably 
above him ?—while yet he could not so 
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wrong the powers that were his as not 
to recognise, despite of it, his own in- 
tellectual superiority. 

But, after this mutual confession, 
can we not imagine a new happiness of 
stolen glances, full of loving signifi- 
cance, exchanged from Kate’s seat by 
the old. schoolroom piano to James's 
arm-chair, as he lay back and listened 
to the children’s voices? Who is there 
who cannot conjure up some such 
scenes from the memory of past years ? 
—the old cottage piano, which has 
‘known better days, and is relegated 
to the schoolroom—the dingy carpet, 
whose every familiar stain, and wear 
and tear, we have grown to love as 
friends—the bookshelf, which it is 
always such a struggle to keep tidy— 
the fire burning in a serious, old- 
fashioned, methodical way, that is the 
best of all for toasting, between the 
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antiquated hobs—and the occasional 
ornaments of the chimney-piece, which 
are put there because they are too ugly 
to be endured in smarter rooms, and 
which win a kind of pitying love by 
the very pathos of their ugliness. And 
then there is the dingy sofa, such a 
valuable rallying-point in a game of 
catch-who-can—and the chairs, which 
we know as well as if they were living 
beings, with names, and which have 
each an individual character and ex- 
pression for us—and the play cupboard 
with the toys and games in it—and oh 
such a familiar view from thé window, 
which grew so weariful, and which we 
yet love so to recall! 

It was in such homely scenes as 
these that Kate and James acted out 
the idyl of their young love. And as 
James lay back there in the chair, and 
watched the every turn of the features 
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that he loved, as his Kate played and 
the children sang their simple hymns, 
his eyes would often fill with tears as 
he reflected that it was all but for a 
brief time, that the crisis must come, 
that it must all end—end in greater 
bitterness than if they had never tasted 
of the sweet. He would contrast, too, 
as he sat there, the peace and beauty, 
in their simple and utter faith, of the 
lives of the children and their elder 
sister with the stormy wilfulness and 
distraction which filled his own soul. 
For, for all his argument and self-tor- 
turing, he was at times tempted to 
think that this his unbelief must be 
the offspring of some fearful wicked- 
ness and depravity. He did‘long so 
for some even human help to whom, in 
his helplessness, he might go and con- 
fess himself, and ease him of his 


burden; and at such times, had fate or 
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chance or Providence so willed it that 
the opportunity had offered, he might 
readily, I fancy, have been made the 
disciple of some able expositor of the 
doctrines of Rome. 

But it was to be otherwise, for on 
one of such occasions in the old school- 
room as I have mentioned it happened 
that Kate, for no reason of which she 
could give account to herself, rose 
quickly from the piano, and, coming 
over to where James was sitting, found 
that his eyes were full of tears. 

‘ James, what is it ?’ 

And then he, overwrought by the 
conflict of his feelings, by the spell of 
the music, and her sympathetic spirit, 
took the sudden resolution, once for all, 
of revealing to her the troubled depths 
of his soul. They left the children 
at play in the schoolroom, and went 
into the drawing-room, where they sat: 
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before the fire, in its flickering light 
with the light of the dusk stealing in 
through the windows, and: so James 
told her—all. He told her, to the 
very uttermost, of his unbelief, and, to 
the very uttermost, of the earnest in- 
tensity of his desire for faith. And 
she sat there in silence and listened 
to him; only from time to time she 
gave a low moan, as though in physical 
pain. 

James went through his task un- 
flinchingly, sparing neither himself nor 
her. And when he had done he held 
out his hand to her in the dark, and, 
as if by some act of sympathy, she put 
hers into his, and he saw that she was 
weeping—weeping for him and for 
herself, for the cruelty of the blow that 
they were to share in ‘bearing. 

‘Love you less, dear? No, that I 


do not,’ she said sadly, in answer to 
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his last appeal. ‘I love you even more 
than before, it seems to me; not only 
out of pity for you, but for your brave 
candour in telling me. I knew, James, 
there was something between us,—I 
felt it; and now there is nothing— 
now that you have told me, the sorrow 
that I have to share with you in bear- 
ing can only bring us more together.’ 
And then she was silent—before 
she had made an end of all that was 
in her mind to say, James thought. 
And he was right; for he knew, and 
Kate too knew, though she had said 
that there would now be nothing be- 
tween them, that in the mind of each 
was present the scarce confessed 
thought that this dreadful truth must 
needs be spoken to her father, and— 
to what effect ? 
Yes, to what effect they had in- 


deed but too good reason to fear; for 
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Kate’s father was one upon whom, 
though sufficiently comfortably en- 
dowed in so far as regards mere worldly 
wealth, the hand of Providence had ~ 
lain so heavily, in the death and sor- 
rows of those near and dear to him, 
that a veritable sea of troubles would 
seem to have swept over his venerable 
head. And it had left him, not an 
embittered old man, nor yet, again, one 
on whom trials sat lightly, but a man 
gifted with a serene and sober cheer- 
fulness more pathetic than tears, and 
with an unshaken Christian faith, 
sorely tried though it had been, in the 
beneficence of the inscrutable Provi- 
dence which had visited him with so 
many griefs; with a faith, too, of 
touching simplicity, for not one jot or 
iota of that marvellous Biblical history, 
parts whereof many even of those 
who think themselves the best of us 
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are compelled to accept as allegories, 
did it occur to him to doubt, or even 
question. And it is surely to our 
James’s credit that, in the very midst of 
a passionate outburst against what he, 
whether rightly or wrongly, inveighs 
upon as thé bigotry and narrow-mind- 
edness of those with whom he finds. 
himself unable to bring his views into 
conformity, he is still able to recognise 
the blessedness and the dignity and 
almost sanctity of character, and the 
perfect protection against all the stings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune, which 
a faith such as this confers. That this 
is so is sufficiently clear from the evi- 
dence of an impassioned appeal in his 
diaries, which would seem little short 
of hysterical if addressed to any con- 
fidant less perfectly sympathetic than 
his private journal :— 
‘Oh, mercy! Have mercy upon 
E 
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me!’ he writes. ‘ What is my crime? 
In all my misery in that I cannot be- 
lieve the things that my father and 
mother believed before me, that I can- 
not lay hold of that which is your in- 
estimable support in all the trials of life, 
that I wander, helmless, to I know not 
what port or portless sea—in all this 
my unspeakable misfortune, what crime 
have I committed? Oh, have pity on 
me, pity! Think not that I do not 
recognise the blessedness of belief. I 
recognise it—oh so clearly!—-as a 
greater blessedness than any that earth 
has to offer me; only, to lay hold on it 
is denied to me. Oh, why should this 
my terrible misfortune, the misery 
which makes my life hopeless and a 
wreck, why should this be visited on 
me as though it were some crime or 
vicious pleasure? Surely it is your 


pity—in all humility I ask it, your 
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pity that I merit, not that unmea- 
sured, abhorring condemnation you so 
unsparingly deal out to me. , I am not 
a criminal—not even a leper; only 
supremely, hopelessly miserable. 

‘Ay, and when I say something of 
this to my friend, what has he to say 
to comfort me ? 

‘“ Pray,” he says. ‘“ You should 
pray ; and then grace will be given you 
that you may be able to believe.” 

‘Then I answer him, “ Pray! To 
whom should I pray—I, to whom is 
denied the recognition of any power 
that can hear or answer my prayers ? 
You would yourself tell me that no 
prayer without some spark of faith, 
at least, can be of efficacy or value. 
Otherwise it becomes but as a verbal 
form without meaning, since in itself 
the word ‘prayer’ of necessity pre- 
supposes some intelligent object to 
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whom that prayer should be addressed. 
You are bidding me commence with 
what, in proper sequence, must come 
after.” ’ 

Kate could, of course, make no 
pretence of helping James in his cruel 
mental troubles. She did but respect 
them, and she could do no more. 
‘There is one thing I can do for you, 
James, and one only, she said: ‘I can 
pray for you; and that, I honestly be- 
lieve, may help.’ 

Outwardly it would seem that 
things went on between them much as 
before, Kate only showing herself, if 
possible, more lovingly considerate than 
ever of James by reason of this great 
sorrow of his, of which she had to bear a 
portion ofthe weight. If his confession 
had made a difference at all in James’s 
attitude, it was but to make him more 


prone to yield, in a way that must 
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have seemed to Kate very pathetic, 
upon the support of her ever-ready 
sympathy. 

In one-point only, perhaps, did 
Kate’s sympathy fail to get touch of his 
feelings, for she could not bring her- 
self to conceive how his pleasure could 
be right or genuine in the devotional 
addresses of the children to a God whose 
very existence he could not recognise. 
For a time it was absolutely repugnant 
to her—it seemed almost blasphemous 
—to make them sing for James his 
old favourite, ‘The Sweet Story of 
Old.’ But when he spoke to her of the 
softening influence upon his heart of 
these simple sacred words sung by the 
unquestioning lips of the children, she 
then readily justified itto her conscience, 
and must, I think, have come to look 
upon herself as providentially consti- 


tuted, in some ever so feeble measure, 
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James's guardian angel, to influence 
him for good. 

But it could not last. Without a 
word said upon either side, each knew 
that the other felt that each day of the 
continuance of their present mutual re- 
lations was a sin. Kate’s father must 
be told. Come what would, he must 
be told. And so at length, upon a 
day, with cruel doubts on part of both 
of the probable outcome, and, on Kate’s 
part, not without tears and many 
prayers, James ushered himself into the 
study of her father, to once again—and 
this time before a far less partial audi- 
ence—go through the hard task of con- 
fession of the truth. 

Why could he not have gone to 
some man of the world, some may ask, 
and beg counsel of him, one who would 
have said to him, ‘This world is full 
of small deceits, which are but the 
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compromises whereby alone society 
can hold together; no Churchman but 
signs the Thirty-nine Articles with some 
mental reservation in his breast’? 
Anyhow, he seems never to have 
gone to any such man of the world, or 
to have ever received at all any such 
practical worldly advice. And, after 
all, have we not seen that this has been 
just the very failing of all others that 
has been the stumblingblock to this 
young man in life, that he has not 
been able to subscribe his name in 
acquiescence with all these little com- 
promises, which are the essential oil of 
the society machinery and of the indi- 
vidual conscience; that he has a per- 
verse and impracticable way of insist- 
ing on looking into the heart of things, 
and not taking the most convenient 
opinions ready-made (as is, undoubt- 
edly, the smooth way to pass through 
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life)? In all probability, then, what 
this young man would have done, even 
if he had received advice of this nature, 
would have been to harden his heart 
and go on his own path, quite unaf- 
fected thereby. Is not that what would 
have most likely happened ? 

Conjecture apart, however, James 
did, in point of fact, find courage to go 
through the hard ordeal of telling Kate’s 
father the whole piteous truth of his 
mental life. His broken narrative was 
received in silence, the old man’s face 
growing ever graver and more sorrowful. — 

‘My boy, my poor boy,’ said he, in: 
tones of deep distress, when James had 
finished. ‘What am I to say to you? 
Do you realise all that you are saying ? 
Do you see the great atonement that is ° 
made for you, and not avail yourself of 
its blessings? Can you mean to tell 
me that you are an infidel ?’ 
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‘IT am afraid, sir,’ said James, as 
bravely as he could, ‘that I must sub- 
mit to your applying that name to me. 
But, believe me,’ he hastened to say, ‘I 
do recognise all the blessedness—that 
there is no other thing in all the world 
to be put into comparison with it—of 
such a belief as yours. I am afraid it 
is not given to each of us to see these 
things in the same light. But, as far 
as moral duties are concerned, I hope 
Ido not fall short of the majority of 
men; I believe I may say that my life 
has been better and cleaner than that 
of most young men. Oh, sir, if you 
will but trust your daughter to me— 
you know how good she is—even if I 
did not love her as I do, could I but do 
all in my power to make her happy ? 
Do you not even think,’ said James, 
with a certain subtlety in the midst of 
all his distress, ‘that she might be 
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almost the means of making a good 
man of me?’ 

‘My boy, I do believe you. I 
believe that you truly love my daughter, 
but I cannot believe that it could be 
with God’s blessing that I could give 
her to an unbeliever. Forgive me if I 
hurt you; I would spare you if I could, 
for I respect your candour and open- 
ness with me. But no! Indeed, it is 
impossible, it cannot ever be.’ 

‘But, sir, James urged in pit- 
eous earnestness, ‘do not say that at 
once. Do not give me your answer 
now. Will you not at least think 
over it and take time before you re- 
ject me?’ 

The old man paused. ‘I will do 
that,’ he said at length. ‘TI will take 
time to consider it, but I must tell you 
plainly that I fear there is no possi- 
bility of my changing. Do you not 
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see yourself that it is impossible, that 
it would not be right?’ he asked. 

‘I believe, sir, that I would make 
your daughter a good husband,’ James 
answered firmly. 

‘Well, go, my boy, now,’ he said. 
‘ Believe me, though you have shocked 
me terribly by what you have told me, 
I respect the honesty with which you 
have made this dreadful confession. 
God grant mé guidance to do what is 
right towards you and towards Kate. 
But no, no, I cannot; I could not give 
her to you after what you have told me.’ 

[The facts of this and the follow- 
ing interviews I have in part extracted 
verbatim from the diary. In part, 
where it has seemed to me better 
suited for the elucidation of the narra- 
tive, I have condensed the substance 
into my own words. | 

Shortly after James’s interview 
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Kate was summoned to her father’s 
room. 

‘Kate dear,’ he said, ‘come here. 
Do you know what James has been 
saying to me?’ 

‘Yes, father, I do know.’ 

‘Have you known of this long, 
Kate ?’ 

‘Yes, some time.’ 

‘And you still find yourself able to 
love him ?’ 

‘* Yes, father, I think I do—I— 
I do.’ 

‘Very well, Kate dear, go away for 
‘a little while, and I will send again for 
you.’ 

From the door she was recalled. 

‘Yes, father ?’ 

‘Give me a kiss, my girl, before 
you go.’ 

What passed in that study, and in 


that poor father’s and widower’s mind, 
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we can but conjecture; but at the end 
of an hour’s time, a space which to 
Kate had never before passed so slowly, 
she was recalled. 

‘Kate, my darling, you know I 
love you, do you not, Kate? You 
know I would do anything in my 
power to make you happy ?’ 

‘Yes, father, I know, I am sure you 
would,’ said poor Kate in a broken 
voice, for she knew now the doom that 
was about to be pronounced. 

‘Well, Kate,’ the old man went on, 
scarcely less moved than herself, ‘ since 
you have been with me I have been 
pondering over what it was right for 
me todo. I have been praying, Kate, 
to the God above us to show me the 
right course, and I cannot—Kate dear, 
don’t, don’t cry so—I cannot bring 
myself to see that I should be doing any- 
thing but what is very wrong, were I to 
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give you to thisman. I cannot believe 
that it could be for your real happiness, 
or your real welfare, that I should do 
so. I need not ask you if you will 
obey me in this. I need not ask you 
not to question me, nor to think hardly 
of me. Surely God never blessed man 
with a better daughter than you to me, 
my Kate; nor did God often give man 
a harder trial than to have to deal such 
a blow as this to such a daughter.’ 

‘Father dear—no, said Kate, by a 
great effort steadying her voice. ‘I 
will be guided by you, and I believe 
you know, better than I, what is right. 
But, father, do not, try not to think 
badly of him, of James. That is all, 
father. Don’t say any more about it 
now; I cannot bear it.’ 

And Kate gave one kiss on the old 
man’s forehead and left him, 


Of all its phases, is it not in nobly 
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suffering that human nature, and es- 
pecially woman’s nature, is seen at its 
highest ? 

And even after the first crush of 
the blow was over, there was suffering, 
for the right’s sake, to be borne by 
Kate’s father also, as, all through the 
succeeding days, he saw her going 
about the house with a sad semblance 
of cheerfulness that he found harder to 
endure than any upbraiding ; nor was 
it easy for him, of Christian charity, 
to think otherwise than hardly of the 
young man who had brought this 
burden of sorrow upon the child who 
was the wise companion and support of 
his old age. 

For James’s feelings I shall, I think, 
do better in throwing upon you, 
reader, the responsibility of endeavour- 
ing to appreciate them, by closing the 


book for a few moments, and asking 
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your imagination to picture for you 
his position, than in attempting any 
description at second hand, or by 
extracts from the journals. 

The old man’s resolution did aot 
alter. It was, perhaps, in a measure 
a revelation to him that one who 
had gone so far astray could yet brave 
the cost of speaking out with perfect 
honesty, as James had done. He again 
thanked James, and assured him of his 
appreciation of this honesty; but his 
purpose was unshaken. 

James had one more interview with 
Kate. She bade him never doubt her 
unalterable love, but never for an 
instant suggested the possibility of 
disobedience to her father’s wish; 
neither did James hint of such. And 
thus these two young loving hearts 
were parted, each to suffer according 
to its capacity. 
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James bore it asa “brave man 
should; and acted as a wise man, with . 
regard both to his own life and that of 
the good, noble girl whom he loved. 
He went back to the university, where 
he remained during the two next suc- 
ceeding vacations, and, at the end of 
the following term, took his degree 
with some distinction. When his uni- 
versity career was finished he went 
abroad—being, mercifully, harassed by 
no cares of insufficiency of this world’s 
goods—to seek distraction in travel, in 
society, in whatsoever a mind so vexed 
might best hope to find relief. 

How far, or rather how little, 
Kate’s image was thus effaced from his 
mental vision, appears very plainly in 
his after revelations. But, for the time 
being, we find him having recourse to 
the very tonics which, of all others, one 
would have been disposed to prescribe 
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—occupying himself, moreover, with 
feverish intensity, in severe mental and 
physical exercise, thus leaving to his 
mind no leisure to ponder over problems 
which he was beginning to recognise 
as insoluble, and endeavouring to take 
to himself that formula of ‘a few strong 
instincts, and a few simple rules,’ which 
appeals as so healthy and satisfying a 
maxim to those natures which. are not 
besét by transcendental yearnings. He 
schooled himself to keep these ques- 
tionings for the most part below his 
mental horizon, and struck out a plan 
of life which, if without promise, was 
at least a merciful respite from his 
previous torturings. 

Nevertheless, perhaps in  conse- 
quence of the uprooting of the depths 
of his nature by the very episode just 
narrated, or from whatever cause, it 


would appear that this method of re- 
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garding, or rather of disregarding 
religious problems, which he termed his 
‘ Tndifferentism ’—which would seem, 
after all, to have been more fancied 
than real—now became subject to occa- 
sional, but very radical, disturbances. 
For, shortly after passing through the 
ordeal referred to—in the very midst, 
in fact, of his hard study for his degree 
. —-we find him writing as follows :— 
‘Yet, though I have schooled my- 
self into this hopeless indifferentism, 
I am yet conscious that I am therein 
wronging my better, my real nature. 
This is not rest, peace; it is a species 
of coma, with dreadful stirrings of un- 
rest obtruding themselves through it. 
My nature revolts against the accept- 
ance of this torpor as the best possible 
condition, Surely, because we see not 
how we are to be as gods, we are not 


therefore to bind our aspirations down, 
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and painfully degrade ourselves to be 
as brutes. No, no! I will not accept 
that as the outcome of it—of the ever- 
lasting allegory of that garden of 
Eden tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil.’ 

Again he says,— 

‘Now some good Christian man, of 
those to whom the world assigns this 
name, will say to me, ‘‘ You have not 
tried to set your doubts at rest. You - 
have not read all that the good and 
learned men of times past and present 
have said for your guidance in this 
matter.” 

‘Nay, not all. It is true, I have 
not read them all; yet such as I have. 
read have been of the most unsatisfac- 
tory. We go by different roads at the 
very outset, for, for the most part, they 
assume the very thing that I would 
haye them prove. This does not en- 
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‘ 


courage me in the pursuit, by these 
means, of the knowledge of which I am 
in search. Moreover, I have read more, 
far more, than the majority of young 
men of my age, many of whom are 
afflicted by these questions no less than 
myself. Would you have us spend our 
lives in what shows no sign of being 
aught but a vain quest ?’ 

‘Tt is your duty,” this worthy 
man will then say, “to seek to. the 
uttermost in a quest of such import- 
ance.” 

‘I would not then reply the truth — 
that was in me, and say that no man 
could feel more fully alive to this 
necessity, for he would not understand 
my feeling intelligently, since I cannot 
even do so myself; but I would reply 
to him,— 

‘Duty! Whence do you find the 
source of duty for such as me? Is not 
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that in great measure the very thing 
Tam in quest of; and are not you beg- 
ging the question in the very way 
which has been my despair, and the 
cause of my disgusted relinquishment 
of those very authors whose works you 
would commend to me? 

‘You may endeavour to urge me 
on this pursuit, with all kindly intent, 
by your personal influence, and by my 
affection for you, but you must realise 
that these are not, after all, sufficiently 
powerful motors; and these exhausted, 
would you drag me by main force to 
these works you speak of? Would 
you feel yourself justified in resorting 
to the methods of the Inquisition ? 
You know you would not. Although, 
for my own part, the virtue of tolerance 
appears to me a pallid one—the virtue 
of a man who lacks the power for vice 


—this boasted spirit of tolerance of the 
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nineteenth century: for see, if you 
are perfectly and utterly convinced 
that a certain form of belief will go 
far, not only to save my soul from 
all the eternal tortures of your lost, 
but even to ensure to it the eternal 
raptures of your blessed, is it not your 
most manifest duty to-shrink from 
the infliction of no torment upon 
my worthless body which may conduce 
to the securing of so infinitely more 
important a benefit for my immortal 
soul? How can you explain this spirit 
of tolerance which is the boast of the 
age? I will tell you: by the creeping 
doubt of the infallibility of your creeds, 
which is in all directions sapping their 
vigour and rendering them impotent. 
And how can you justify it? You 
cannot. 

‘And he goes away from me, the 
case admitted hopeless—on both sides.’ 
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Whatever the force or falsity of his 
remarks, it must strike one as most sin- 
gular that he should be thus inveigh- 
ing against that very spirit of tolerance, 
to the marked lack of which in those 
about him so large a share of his life’s 
difficulties were, even upon his own 
showing, due. 

From this point to the end of those 
diaries which he at first put into my 
hands, their pages are for the greater 
part occupied with notes of trifling in- 
cidents which befell him in the course 
of many months spent in foreign 
travel. 

I returned him the journals, assur- 
ing him of my deep interest in them, 
and appreciation of the confidence 
which he had thus reposed upon my 
sympathy. It was at this point, also, 
that I ventured to address to him some 
such appeal as that indicated by his 
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answer thereto, recorded on pages 7 
et seq. . 

For further answer he put into my 
hands yet another volume of the gold- 
lettered ‘ Diaries,’ which, with the ob- 
ject of writing into a connected story, 
I will treat in the same manner, of 
partly verbatim extract and _ partly 
transcription into narrative form, as 
the earlier journals. 

James was absent for two whole 
years. At the end of that time he felt 
himself able to return with the greater 
security to his peace of mind that Kate 
and her father had left the immediate 
neighbourhood of hishome. The father 
was said to be failing, and they had 
sought a more genial climate in the 
south of England. 

James took rooms in London, but 
yaried his residence by long visits, ex- 


tending over many months at a time, 
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to his parents. At home he would 
seem to have relapsed, in some measure, 
into his old recluse, exclusive ways ; 
and his entire life seemed only too 
likely to fall into useless, dreary, and 
purposeless grooves, when—on a sudden. 
—a new light revealed itself to him, 
with so great power as to illuminate 
and vivify his whole future course. 

Its dawn is, indeed, suggested by 
certain obscure hints preceding the 
fuller revelation, which only assume 
definite meaning when read in connec- 
tion with later passages—summings 
up, as it were, of this growing experi- 
ence; whereof he writes,— 

‘I cannot trace the beginning of it, 
nor the causes of it, but it seems to me 
as if now, all in a moment, I had en- 
tered upon some new phase in my life 
—that, if I may say so without presump- 


tion, a revelation has come to me> 
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whether by reason of the utterly clean 
sheet I have made of all the prejudices 
developed by my reading, teaching, or 
circumstances, or how it has come to 
be vouchsafed to me, 1 cannot say. 
Nor can I, to my reason, approve to 
myself this new consciousness, though 
I feel it to have a sanctity, and a 
reality and truth, beyond the demon- 
strations of logic. It is very hard to 
express in language, for it is of a nature 
of which I have never yet seen or heard 
description attempted ; and yet I will 
endeavour to do so, for there can be no 
better test of one’s own understanding 
of a subject than one’s power of stating 
it intelligibly to another. 

‘IT may say, in the first place, that 
it was an appeal to my emotions. I 
felt an influence—stealing upon me 
from some unknown source, but a source 


of which I never questioned but that 
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it was infinitely higher than my own 
nature ; and this very reception of this 
influence certified to me, ipso facto, that 
there is a Power beyond humanity, and 
with which humanity may hold commu- 
nion. It was a direct message from this 
Power—I am unable to doubt it—and 
it appealed to a quite different side of 
my nature from that which had before 
so strenuously sought for some such 
answer. Itappealed, not to my reason, 
but to my emotions: I felt it. I had 
come to utterly despair of any answer, 
and behold! the answer came upon me 
unaware, after I had altogether ceased 
from questioning. It came upon me 
gradually ; and yet, on a day, I seemed 
to become’ conscious of it there, fully 
grown; and, then only, became con- 
scious that it had been so growing 
upon me. 


‘At first, as was but natural, I 
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regarded this emotion with suspicion 
whensoever I considered it from the 
logical, reasoning side. It was so ut- 
terly opposed to all my expectations, 
to all my materialistic views. In an- 
other, I should so remorselessly have 
scouted it as a freak of imaginative 
fancy. Yet had it, and has it still, a 
power and reality above anything that 
logic can approve. I could find it 
easier to conceive the falsity of the 
mathematical statement that two and 
two make four than to hesitate for an in- 
stant in recognising the absolute reality 
and the sacredness and authority of this 
impalpable, undemonstrable influence. 
It is a feeling as natural as any of my 
natural appetites. Moreover, it resem- 
bles these natural appetites in that I 
am at times conscious of a need and 
a faculty for receiving the influence, 
whilst at other times both the need 
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and the receptive faculty seem ab- 
sent. 

‘I have written that this influence 
appeals to me in my “ emotional na- 
ture,” and prefer to so call it, as indicat- 
ing the side of my nature most directly 
affected, rather than give it the name of 
that vague and popular incomprehen- 
sibility, ‘the soul;” for the influence 
appears to me similar in kind to that 
sympathy of which we are dimly con- 
scious with some human beings whose 
inner natures we feel to be, in a mys- 
terious manner, in touch with our own, 
and which sympathy is, by common 
accord, referred to the emotional part 
of our natures. It matters little, 
however, provided we can get any 
understanding of the influence, what 
name be given to that in us which is 
receptive of it. 

‘Yet this term “emotional” I 
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scarcely like to set down without put- 
ting on record a word or two to guard 
against its misconception— even, pos- 
sibly, by myself in the future; for, 
in common parlance, and chiefly, as I 
conceive, by reason of mistaken preva- 
lent ideas as to the function of the 
emotions, it has come to be degraded 
almost into a synonym for “‘ hysterical,” 
which latter is, properly speaking, an 
epithet descriptive of a morbid condi- 
tion of that part of our nature which, 
in its normal healthy state, is expressed 
by the term “emotional” in its true 
sense. For my own part, I can but 
bear personal testimony to the wonder- 
ful calm which has won its way over 
my own emotional nature since it has 
felt the influence of the power I am 
endeavouring to describe—endeayour- 
ing, as I feel, with but such poor 
success, so very hard is it to interpret, 
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in language which shall adequately 
express it for another, an emotional 
experience to which, in all probability, 
his own consciousness offers no analogy.’ 

I will here interrupt the extracts 
to say a word in corroboration of the 
protest he here puts on record against 
the conception of what he speaks of as 
his emotional experiences, in the sense 
of morbid, hysterical ecstasy. I can 
even go so far as to imagine that in the 
light these journals shed upon the inner 
life of their author I can discern the 
motive power of a greater restfulness 
of nature which I observed, with silent 
wonder, in my outward intercourse 
with him, about the date at which he 
notes the reception of this novel influ- 
ence. 

‘Nor do I think it at all surprising,’ 
he continues, ‘ that this Power did not 


appeal to me while I was so perpetually 
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struggling, with all the resources of 
my intellect, for an answer to my diffi- 
culties. For, in this constant vexation, 
my emotional nature was never free, or 
at rest, to receive impressions. I am 
now able fully to comprehend that the 
continual searching of the intellect was 
necessarily fatal to this emotional influ- 
ence, which demands, above all things, 
peace and restfulness for its operations. 
It is only when the intellectual faculties 
are at rest, and the senses not unduly 
excited, that the opportunity occurs for 
those higher influences which speak to 
the emotions. 

‘The influence I have stated to be 
similar, in kind, to that which we dimly 
feel when in companionship of a person 
who is strongly sympathetic with our- 
selves; but it is a very much more 
vivid, pronounced feeling, and it is this 
feeling itself that is the communion 
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between man and God. It needs no 
philosophy to tell you this: the feeling 
is, in itself, all-sufficient ; and the God 
who will not speak to our senses or to 
our intellect puts Himself so unre- 
servedly in touch with our emotions, 
that to deny Him would be even more 
impossible than to deny the evidence 
of our senses. 

‘Let me state the great truth that 
has come home to me, forthwith, over 
and over again ; let me state it in every 
different form of statement that occurs 
to me :—“It is on his emotional, not 
on his intellectual side, that man has 
touch with the divine.” “It is the 
emotional part of man that is his soul, 
and is immortal, and not the intellec- 
tual.” 

‘« What evidence have we that there 
is anything in man that is immortal ?” 


men ask. I have asked the same my- 
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self. ‘ His reason waxes and wanes as 
does his body.” 

‘This, as it stands, appears to me 
unanswerable. There is no escape 
from it, save in the supposition of a 
practically new creation after death, 
which, in common forms of belief, has 
to do duty for a continuous immortality 
of the individual. It is in the spirit of 
one impressed with the weight of this 
great truth that Professor Max Miiller, 
in his “ Lecture on the Vedas,” thus 
writes :—‘ Without a belief in personal 
immortality, religion surely is like an 
arch resting on one pillar, like a bridge 
ending in an abyss; ” and the preced- 
ing sentence—“ Instead of this” (2.e. 
a belief in metempsychosis) “ we find 
what is really the sine quad non of all 
real religion, a belief in immortality 
and in personal immortality.” 

‘Tf I, in all humbleness, may put 
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on record my own belief, the immor- 
tality to which we have rightly to look 
forward is a continuance of the life, 
not of the intellectual, but of the emo- 
tional nature, which shall become con- 
stantly higher and happier, simply 
through the recognition of, and con- 
sequent obedience to, and participation 
in, the Divine intelligence. Whatso- 
ever form, however, our future life 
shall take, it is impossible for one who 
has any knowledge of a communion 
with the Divine intelligence to feel 
otherwise than absolutely secure and 
satisfied of the future to which, under 
obedience to its influence, he will 
attain. 

‘Now there is a feeling which may, 
at first sight, seem of kin to this 
feeling I am striving to describe; the 
feeling, that is, of which philosophers 
treat under the name of the “ moral 
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feeling.” It is rejected, as the ultimate 
principle of morality, both by Kant on 
the one side, and by Spencer on the 
other—by the former, as incompatible 
with the autonomy of the will; by the 
latter, as analysable into maxims of 
race welfare. Yet this ‘“ moral feeling,” 
possible though it may be to carry it 
a stage farther back, presents itself 
as the most frequently effective guise 
under which morality, as distinct from 
purely legal or social sanctions, appeals 
to man. 

‘Nevertheless, despite the value 
thus attaching to the moral feeling, 
the emotional influence of which I 
speak is a feeling quite distinct in 
kind from this. It is not a moral 
feeling, but a religious feeling. Speak- 
ing strictly, it has no concern with 
morality at all, except incidentally— 


that is, in pulpit language, in prepar- ° 
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ing the ground of the heart. Kant 
himself, in his further estimate of the 
function of the “moral feeling,” goes 
the length of saying that “the frequent 
excitement of this feeling of the subli- 
mity of a man’s moral destination is 
especially to be recommended as a 
means of awakening moral sentiments.” 
This is true enough ; but, even in this 
extended sense, it is a distinct emotion 
from that of which I am writing—of 
my own certain experience I can say it ; 
for I was conscious, within myself, of 
this vague “ moral feeling,” while as 
yet I felt no stirrings of the Divine 
‘influence. 

‘But this influence, though acting 
but indirectly and mediately upon the 
moral conduct, I believe to be capable 
of exercising a greater and more bene- 
ficent power upon human life than the 


most stringent code of morality, backed 
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by the most tremendous system of re- 
wards and penalties ever adopted by 
the devious reason of man. For, 
though there be no deliverance of the 
ten commandments, with their codi- 
fied morality, yet, by virtue of this 
kindly influence, it becomes ever in- 
creasingly easier to act in accord with 
all the teaching of the most spiritual 
code of conduct which has ever been 
presented to the world. Just as it 
was said that the righteousness of 
those who lived by the light of the 
new grace and liberty of the Christian 
inspiration was expected to surpass 
the righteousness of those who lived 
under the rigidity of the old ceremo- 
nial law, the Scribes and Pharisees, so 
will it be that, under the influence 
of this emotional inspiration, actions 
which before were painful duties to 
be accomplished, now become actions 
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which it would be pain to leave unful- 
filled—accompanied by a pain more 
similar in kind to that which results 
from being in the society of a person 
strongly antipathetic to oneself than to 
any other feeling of which I have been 
cognisant. 

‘To me, moreover, it has revealed 
a glimpse of the blessedness of that 
self-sacrifice which, I take it, is the 
essence of the Christian teaching. 
When I hear men measuring God by 
their own standards, the infinite by the 
finite, and accusing Him of injustice, 
for that where some are happy, others, 
equally deserving, are the reverse— 
taking the ground of even this narrow 
criticism, may we not often venture to 
contest it? For who is to say of an- 
other was he happy or unhappy ? Who 
can tell? We are apt to argue as if the 
life of one who died as did—whom shall 
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we say ?—Patteson, Gordon, any one 
of those who have laid down their lives 
in others’ cause, was a less happy thing 
than the life of a man living for pure 
selfish pleasure in the world of society. 
Stated in that form, its absurdity, I 
should imagine, is manifest; yet that 
is, in substance, the argument on 
which people often base their indict- 
ment of God’s injustice in the inequal- 
ity of distribution of human happiness. 

‘Far from appearing in opposition 
to current systems of religion, this 
emotion, whereby the human soul holds 
communion with the Divine, must ne- 
cessarily precede all religions. It is 
itself the universal condition of the 
vitality of all special forms of religion. 
I would not, indeed, imply that the 
sanction of the emotional inspiration 
will coincide with that supplied by the 


nineteenth century interpretation of 
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the Christian religion; in many details 
far from it: but it will fill the heart: 
with a greater measure of that kindli- 
ness (not only to all humanity, but to 
all creation) in the spirit of which 
Coleridge wrote, ‘‘He prayeth well 
who loveth well Both man and bird and 
beast.” Not only will it make every 
trivial act of help to others, which 
before was at times an irksome duty, 
a pleasurable task which it would be 
pain to leave undone, but it will, more- 
over, develop an inexhaustible charity, 
in the sense of tolerance, which now 
becomes not only consistent, but even 
necessary ; for a sense of the impossi- 
bility of dogmatising is implied in the 
very nature of this influence, since no 
precept or persuasion can succeed in 
making others recognise the value of 
one’s own emotional experiences; and 


it now follows as a consequence of our 
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religion, and not of our lack of it, that 
we can feel the truth of Matthew 
Arnold’s words,— 


* Children of men! The unseen Power 
whose eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind, 
Looks down on no religion scornfully 
That man did ever find.”’ 


‘The nature of the actual emotional 
feeling can be hardly even suggested, 
but only the attitude receptive of the 
emotion. But if this can be, even ever 
so remotely, indicated, it should indeed 
be deemed a blessed thing for him who 
shall thence learn to receive it. 

‘IT remember that at times, as I 
have pondered over this matter of emo- 
tional inspiration—for I can hardly call 
it otherwise—it has come across me that 
it was inconsistent that the emotional 
nature, which can receive influences 
from the highest of all sources, should 
at times become the medium for the 
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play of all kinds of debased and de- 
lusive impulses. Then followed the 
further reflection that the case is pre- 
cisely analogous with the intellect, 
which, while it can apprehend the 
purest and most abstract truth, is yet 
apt to be led astray by the most 
puerile error, This was my first 
answer to my own self-raised objec- 
tions, and I deemed it, for purposes 
of answering that objection, fairly ade- 
quate; but.it was not long before a 
more truthful and striking aspect of 
the case presented itself to me, which 
I may perhaps best convey by means 
of an example. Whereas a large pro- 
portion of: those instances of error 
whereof it is most commonly said that 
we were misled by our emotions may 
be more particularly described as cases 
in which we have erred from mis- 


placed sympathy, in all such cases it 
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was not the emotion itself, surely, that 
was faulty, but the circumstances by 
which its operations were conditioned. 
For supposing that one can find it in 
one’s heart to feel sympathy and sorrow 
for the fate of a murderer condemned 
to death, and that one feels any con- 
ceivable action in obedience to that 
emotion immediately rebuked by the 
dictate of reason, that does not prove 
that: it was wrong to experience such 
emotion ; it does but prove that action 
in obedience thereto would be misfit- 
ting to the particular circumstances 
of the supposed case. The emotion, in 
this instance, was one of absolute and 
divine perfection; it was the circum- 
stances. that were at fault, as circum- 
stances must needs often be in a world 
of compromise, in which only relative 
good is commonly possible. Likewise in 


all cases, as it appears to me, wherein 
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man has been led astray through 
acting in obedience to his emotion, 
the cause of the error, always suppos- 
ing the emotion to have been a pure 
one, has lain not in any falsity of the 
dictate of the emotion, but in the im- 
possibility of universal action in obe- 
dience to a perfect emotion experienced 
in a world of imperfection. The emo- 
tion is perfectly and absolutely good ; 
the world, at best, imperfectly . and 
relatively so. 

‘Yet this need, I think, in no wise 
be taken in disproof of the value, even 
as a practical guide in an imperfect 
world, of the pure emotion; for, since 
its impulse is towards the absolutely 
good, it is, so far, an aid to practical 
wisdom, in addition to its primary im- 
portance as supplying counter motives 
to those baser motives which are fur- 
nished by interest or passion. 
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‘Moreover, I am quite sure—I 
speak from my personal experience— 
that the purer the emotions are pre- 
served, the more they are shielded 
from debasing influences, so much the 
more readily and amply will the Divine 
influence find access to them. Were 
I, or could I presume, to give counsel 
to another as to the best method of 
preparation for the reception of the 
Divine influence, I would bid him in 
the first place root out from his mind, 
and let it dwell upon as little as 
possible, all preconceived notions of 
the nature of the Divine Power; let 
his mind be, so far as possible, free 
from anxieties and severe distractions, 
whether of intellectual or practical diffi- 
culties; let him keep himself out of 
the reach of those debasing influences 
upon the emotions which are rife in 
the world, in books, in life material, 
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and in life intellectual. I would even 
bid him shun the society of those who 
are antipathetic, and seek that of those 
who are sympathetic, to him (I am 
very sure that the effect of this condi- 
tion may be perceptible without any 
hypersensibility on the part of him 
who is thereby affected). Let him 
court, moreover, that which is one of 
the most valuable, and, in this age of 
ours, one of the most difficult of all 
conditions to obtain, viz. opportunities 
of solitude—and in this frame let him 
wait; and, without pressing or asking 
the question by any forcing of his in- 
tellect, the answer, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, will surely come. 

‘What does Emerson tell us? 
‘There is guidance for each of us, and 
by lowly listening” (not by persistence 
in questioning) “we shall hear the 
right word.” Of the manner of this 
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listening he further SiH e” (each a 
individual man) “ must sreatly ‘listemtto® a $ wy, 
himself, withdrawing himself from all 
the accents of other men’s devotion. 
Their prayers even are hurtful to him 
until he have made his own.” Again, 
** When we have broken our god of tra- 
dition, and ceased from our god of 
rhetoric, then may God fire the heart 
with His presence.” And of its effect, 
as it appealed to him, he says to 
us, “It inspires in man an infallible 
trust.” 

‘T think I need scarcely say that in 
the counsel I have ventured to suggest 
for the man who would dispose himself 
to receive this Divine influence, I am 
very far from bidding him work him- 
self into any ecstatic condition of ner- 
yous exaltation, which would indeed be 
most opposed to that passive and rest- 
ful state I am trying to indicate, and 

H 
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would certainly preclude all possibility 
of the reception of the Divine inspira- 
tion. Moreover, when I speak of soli- 
tude I do not mean merely that there 
should be no other person present. 
Books must be put away; thought 
must be put away; prayer must be put 
away. Solitude, in this sense, is para- 
doxically possible in the companion- 
ship of a friend who is so truly a friend 
that one can permit. oneself intervals 
of silence with him—more possible, I 
think, than when one is quite alone ; 
for, somehow, one’s worldly, practical 
thoughts are not quite so busy when 
such a friend is with one. 

‘Do I seem to be writing blasphemy 
when I say that prayer must be put 
away from one? I do not think so. 
Rather, I think, it is blasphemy to 
repeat forms of prayer, which should be 
offered to the most sacred conception 
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of which man is capable, to a Being 
who has less existence to him who re- 
peats them than has the meanest of the 
fellow-creatures by whom he is sur- 
rounded. We may prate as we please 
of prayer before faith: there is no 
prayer before some measure of faith ; 
and what is so called is but a string of 
words without meaning. 

‘Ts not every one of us, I would ask 
—every one, that is, who ever thinks at 
all—conscious, through all the hurry 
and bustle of life, that there is some- 
thing that could appeal, had it but the 
time and the chance, to our deeper 
nature? Speaking even of intellectual 
functions merely, De Quincey tells us 
that “no man ever will unfold the 
capacities of his own intellect who does 
not at least chequer his life with soli- 
tude.” In which remark there is deep 
truth, and yet it is not the whole truth. 


H 2 
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Is not the common verdict upon poor 
De Quincey’s life just this, that it was 
that very tendency of permitting too 
great scope to his thought, and goading 
on his feryid imagination to run riot, 
that was his ruin and his death? And 
when we read this above-quoted maxim 
of his in connection with the sad facts 
of his life, does it not forcibly strike us 
that we may go to that maxim itself to 
reveal to us the origin of a great pro- 
portion of his troubles ? 

‘Yes, for had he realised that now 
and then, in this busy life of ours, we 
need times of passivity, taken even, it 
may be, out of our time for thought, 
wherein we may feel 


may let higher 
emotions find their way into the soul— 
had he but realised this, he might have 
drawn from a higher source an all- 
strengthening substitute, even in this 
life, for that all-destroying drug to 
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which, despite his own denial, we must 
deem that’ mental, at least as much as 
physical, suffering impelled him. 

‘“ Ttis a bad thing to have too much 
time for thinking” is a commonplace 
which runs glibly enough from the 
tongues of those who have taken little 
opportunity of personally testing its 
veracity. It is true enough: we may 
indeed expend too much time on 
thought ; but there is very little danger, 
in this nineteenth century of ours, of 
any of us, man or woman, finding too 
much time to feel—to open our hearts 
to that influence from the Divine Spirit 
which speaks to them directly and with- 
out any intermediate passage through 
intellect or sense. For this it is that 
gives the heart tenderness, and also 
that gives it strength—such strength 
in the conviction, in the feeling, of its 


righteousness of purpose as the intellect 
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can never properly supply. This is, in 
truth, the meaning of the injunction 
given to the disciples of old time, that 
they should take no heed beforehand 
what to say, or what to leave unsaid, 
for that the Holy Spirit would be with 
them. That inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit—in all reverence I say it—was 
indeed no inspiration for that time and 
for those men alone, but it was for all 
time and for all of us, if we will but 
learn to receive it. 

‘Now, on the part of all who will 
consent to admit, even as a mere hypo- 
thesis, the possibility of the reality of 
this influence, there will, I. should 
fancy, be little question of the tender- 
ness towards every living thing that it 
will of necessity inspire. Do we not 
recognise the softening influence of 
all art—whether poetry, music, or 


no matter what—that speaks, even 
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through the medium of sense, to our 
emotions? And yet, O inconsistent 
man, why will you persist in the prac- 
tical denial of this most obvious truth, 
that you haye an emotional side to 
your nature that is as truly part of your 
Divinely created self as your intellect 
and your sense? And why will you 
not appreciate that that which directly 
appeals to the emotions falls no more 
within the critical province of the in- 
tellect than does the sense which tells 
you that sugar is sweet and vinegar 
sour ? 

‘But when I write that this emo- 
tional influence is a strengthening as 
well as a softening influence, here it 
is, I know, that all will lay hold on me 
and rend me. “Is it not the function 
of all art, of all povowxn, of everything 
which appeals to the emotions, to 
soften?” men will ask. Of which 
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softening influence all will admit that 
a certain measure is valuable, but it 
needs, we shall be told, to be held 
jealously in check. ‘Did not Plato 
himself prescribe the corrective of his 
yupvactixn with this very purpose ? 
Do we not find the artistic nature uni- 
versally unfitted to fight against the 
rubs of the hard world? Is it not the 
very excess of this emotional suscepti- 
bility which you would have us foster, 
that is at the root of those nervous 
troubles to which our generation is so 
prone ?” 

“Yes, yes, that is in measure true; 
but, in my contention, it is not over- 
development, but misdirection —or, 
rather, absence of direction into that 
channel whence alone it can draw sup- 
port—of the emotional nature that has 
hitherto been the source of weakness. 


Of my own sober experience I can 
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certify that once the emotion is touched 
by the Divine influence such wonderful 
peace and satisfaction forthwith take 
possession of the soul as cannot but 
render man better able to go about, 
with cheerfulness, his daily tasks; and 
to fulfil them, to what extent his in- 
tellectual and physical powers permit, 
with a serene superiority to their petty 
rubs and annoyances such as no purely 
intellectual mastery can give. It may be 
that thus there is a deeper signification 
than even the writer himself realised in 
those words of E. D. Cross,— 


“For the strongest are ever the gentlest, 
And the gentlest are always the best.” 


‘Further, on this view of the relation 
between God and man, we perceive the 
natural explanation of that truth which 
has heretofore been ever somewhat of a 
mystery, that through trial and sorrow 
the human soul is brought nearer the 
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Divine. The softening of the emo- 
tional nature is the true interpretation 
of the uses of adversity; this is, in fact, 
“what he was doing, the great god’ 
Pan, down in the bed of the river,” in 
the metaphor of Mrs. Browning’s beau- 
tiful poem. 

‘There is yet another, less direct, 
but possibly even more powerful 
manner in which this conception of 
the emotional influence might be ex- 
pected to beneficially affect our modern 
hypersensibility ; for a fuller recogni- 
tion of the functions of the emotions 
must ultimately tend to modify the 
excessive and exclusive worship of the 
intellect which I conceive to be part 
cause and part effect of the microscopi- 
cally critical and analytical spirit which 
is so fatal to vigorous life, and at the 
root of so much of the paralysing self- 


consciousness of the age. Moreover, 
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the act which is preluded by a process 
of the reason is, of necessity, more 
studied, more artificial, less spontaneous 
than the act that springs from an emo- 
tional impulse, and has wonderfully 
less dominating influence upon the 
wills of other men. 

‘Looking back, for a moment, over 
the details of my past strivings, I find 
that to myself, personally, and I there- 
fore suspect to many others, perhaps 
the greatest stumblingblock of all has 
arisen from the impracticable and 
suicidal interpretation commonly put 
upon that great key-word of all creeds, 
Faith. Faith, as I, however wrongfully, 
yet in common with many others, had 
understood it, meant an attempt to 
force upon the human reason things, 
humanly speaking, unreasonable—to 
force upon the reason food which was 


constitutionally impossible for it. But 
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the docile reception of the emotional 
influence asks no such hopeless effort 
as this on the part of the finite to 
assimilate the infinite, but itself con- 
sists in the communion of the infinite 
in man with the infinite in God—a 
simple, ultimate fact standing above 
the need of evidence—which is the 
essential principle of all religion, in 
whatever form of creed it find expres- 
sion, and without which no code of so- 
called religious precept rises above the 
dignity of a system of morality, though 
under the reputed sanction of no matter 
what Divinely instituted rewards and 
punishments. 

‘ And, faith thus preceding prayer, 
prayer becomes no longer a form of no 
meaning, as addressed to an auditor 
who has no existence for us, but rather 
becomes a natural and even neces- 


sary part of that communion between 
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God and man which implies, and is, 
faith. 

‘Finally, with regard to these much- 
suspected emotions of human nature, I 
would ask is it rational, or is it in 
analogy with the rest of the teachings 
of science, to assume that man’s duty 
with respect to one part of his being 
should be to crush it out of existence, 
to deny its existence? For this is 


indeed how the emotional nature has 


been dealt with among us—as a dan- 
gerous thing that must be left dormant, 
or if, by unhappy chance, awakened, 
must be hushed to death again with 
every possible narcotic. It seems to 
me so utterly inconceivable that that 
can be in accord with its intended 
functions! No, no, there is a use in 
this emotional nature of yours, O 
man, if you can but realise it; its use, 


indeed, is of such value that all the 
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uses of intellect and muscle are as 
nothing in comparison with it. 

‘Oh! why could not one of those 
many writers who have had sight of 
the great truth, handling it and work- 
ing with it, as we may say, in the 
mechanism of their brains, why could 
not one of them have written it out, 
plain and simple, so that it should 
speak to us and say, “This is the path 
by which you are to find your way to 
God”? I see it all there, now, by the 
light of this inspiration that has come 
tome. I see it in the writings of very 
many great men—clearest of all, may 
be, in that essay of Emerson’s entitled 
“ Self-reliance.” As I read I ask 
myself, ‘“ Did not he perceive it all? 
Was not the revelation fully made to 
him?” But if it was so, why—ah, why 
did he go out of his way to clothe the 
blessed, holy thing he has to show to 
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me in that imagery which bewitches 
the mind, instead of setting down in 
simple words, and in that personal way 
which appeals so far more readily to 
men of little intellectual stature like 
myself, “‘This is the way in which 
God has revealed Himself to me” ? 

‘It seems to me that so he would 
have been far more helpful even than 
he is. 

‘ But it may be that even he did not 
realise the full meaning of the truth to 
which he was himself giving utterance ; 
that, therefore, he could but impart it 
with exquisite literary grace, indeed, but 
only in that partial manner in which it 
had revealed itself to him. Or can it 
be that it is given to no one to give 
such expression to the truth as shall 
exactly hit the consciousness of an- 
other ; because, though the truth be 


ever one and unchangeable, yet to us 
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it must ever partake of the colour- 
ing of the subjective medium through 
which it speaks ? 

‘For in whatever way the truth be 
uttered, we may be very sure that it is 
no new truth, but is the same that has 
been the well-spring of every good, 
honest thing that men have spoken 
upon this matter since the beginning: 
it has but found different forms of ex- 
pression in response to different forms 
of recognition. But, though it be ever 
the same truth, the mode and the ex- 
tent to which expression of it is given 
are of most vital import; for accord- 
ingly as the expression strikes the 
mind and perception of the hearer will 
the thing expressed be as nothing, or 
as no less than the whole truth that is 
in the man who speaks. 

‘ And to the whole truth that it is in 
me to speak, I can but give utterance 
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in a repetition of those conclusions I 
have stated before :—“ It is on his emo- 
tional, not on his intellectual, side that 
man has touch with the Divine.” “It is 
the emotional part of man that is his 
soul, and is immortal.” “It is by 
useless effort on the part of the intel- 
lect that he blocks the passage of that 
which should speak to the emotion.” 

‘ When I have said this I have said 
all I have to say, for I can offer no 
proof of the truth of my words... My 
utmost is to indicate, as I have endea- 
youred to do, for another, the mode in 
which I conceive it possible for him, 
too, to receive in his own nature the 
Divine emotion, which will then be as 
patent a fact to him as any pheno- 
menon of sense, and will stand in as 
little need of any demonstration of its 
reality.’ ... 

‘The whole truth that is in the 

I 
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man, he writes—as of the ultimate 
truth that his words can express. Yet 
their function, I take it, extends be- 
yond this; for does not a true saying 
in the mouth of one man suggest, to 
another, truths whereof its author had 
no inkling? And may we not hope 
that if this be a true thing which this 
man had to speak to us, it too may bear 
fruit beyond his conception ? 

However, of all ways of speaking 
the truth that is in a man, there is, as 
it seems to me, none that will attain 
its purpose more fully than the method 
which ‘this human soul adopted in re- 
cording its struggles and its triumphs 
in the pages of a journal meant only 
for the private eye of the writer. It is 
true that in the later pages, wherein 
he would seem to have conceived him- 
self to be writing of some,‘ new thing 


under the sun’ (the novelty may in- 
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deed have been purely subjective, but 
the value was not, therefore, any the 
less), he does write as with some sense 
of addressing himself to’ a possible 
audience ; but in the earlier extracts it 
is very evident that there is no such 
idea present with him. 

Moreover, I am very certain, now 
that I have come to the end of my 
short task, that it must stand self- 
justified. Whatever degree of novelty 
we admit this revelation, as the writer 
terms it, to possess—whether we deem 
it at all a thing of reality, or a: mere 
illusion of fancy—there can be no ques- 
tion of the blessed influence which, 
temporarily speaking, at any rate, it 
shed over this man’s life. And what 
it has proved to one it is not impos- 
sible it may yet again prove to another. 

In further pages of his journal, 
which I have not thought it necessary 
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to transcribe, he speaks of himself as 
now comprehending the full meaning 
of the corollary implied in those words . 
which he again quotes from Emer- 
son, ‘He’ (the man who would hear 
the Divine voice) ‘must greatly listen 
to himself, withdrawing himself from 
all the accents of other men’s devotions. 
Their prayers even are hurtful to him 
until he have made his own;’ for of 
himself he says, ‘ I now find myself able 
to attend the services of the Christian 
Church with satisfaction and improve- 
ment, deriving real assistance, in my 
own devotions, from the devotional 
atmosphere around me;.and from the 
God whom I know, I can now draw 
help under stress of the well-meant 
zeal of those who would thrust upon 
me a God whom I cannot recognise.” 


He tells, too, of a fuller apprecia- 


tion of nature’s wonders and beauties, 
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which he has *a ae as a conse- | 
quence of his recognition. of” hatuse’s ‘ 
God :— 

‘In the old days of stress and strife, 
of Sturm und Drang, he writes, ‘I 
would love to wander among the beau- 
tiful things of nature, and in some 
vague way felt that they had a message 
for me, could I but read it; but now 
with what infinitely greater pleasure 
can I look upon the roaring breakers, 
or the tranquil seas, with a vivid sense 
that, in either mood, they, like myself, 
are aspects of the one great creative 
Power! To feel that I, tiny atom of 
a man under God’s great heaven, am 
in communion with the informing in- 
telligence of the whole! To reason, 
it is so presumptuous; to emotion, so 
sure and sacred !’ 

He has further notes dwelling upon 
the vast functions which will, he con- 
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tends, be performed by the ‘emotional 
nature’ of man in time tocome. He 
develops his position that reason has 
been too long and too exclusively wor- 
shipped—just as, to use his own illus- 
tration, certain countries are in danger 
of being over-legislated. He main- 
tains, moreover, at some length, his 
view that the hypersensibility which 
is so marked a weakness of the age is 
a consequence of misdirection—not of 
over-development; finally going so far 
as to indicate a certain system, or regi- 
men, whereby the emotional faculties 
should be controlled, directed, or ex- 
alted, which is somewhat analogous to 
the mutually corrective treatment of 
povotk? and yupvaortiKn as prescribed 
by Plato. 

These contentions I have thought. 
right to notice, though not to transcribe 
at length, for they lead us far from the 
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great main proposition of the writer, 
which may be fitly summed up in this 
single sentence :—‘ This is the path by 
which a human creature confesses him- 
self to have found his God.’ 

The record was finished ; there was 
no more’to add. When I gave him 
back this, the last of his journals, and 
wished him all joy of the conclusion to 
which he had come through so many 
struggles, he said to me,— 

‘ You are not the first who has read 
that journal.’ 

‘No?’ I said, surprised. ‘ Who 
then ?’ 

‘Kate has seen it,’ he said, ‘and 
her father has seen it. He has been 

long in deliberating whether the atti- 
tude of my feeling towards religious 
matters can now justify him in giving 
me his daughter as my wife. He has 
not yet given me his answer; and— 
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oh, my friend, think! on it hangs so 
much, so very much, of my earthly 
happiness—what, do you think, will 
that answer be ?’ 
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